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> + * * * © burn. roast meat burn, 
Boil o'er ye pots, ye spits forget to turn” 
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Look sharp, pay up. 
We have engaged an engraver to furnish us with a 











head for our black list, Outlines as follows: 


A gallows with some fifty swinging most majestically— 
Sundry persons, black-aad whité taking ficiwn leave bun- 
dles &e.—a militia officer in full uniform retreating—Old 
Father Antic (the law) followed by sundry constables 


pursuing. — 





GEORGE HARVEST. 
Parson and Comedian. 
( Continued.) 

At his first affair with the bishop’s daughter, one 
would think he would have taken better care the second 
time, and have been in the way when the parson was 
Waiting and the bride was willing: but no! Mr. Harvest 
was the same absent man still, and he made himself as 


ridiculous this time as the first, and lost an amiable girl 


with a good fortune. In short, when the destined happy ° 


‘day arrived on which he was to become a husband, and 


the coach called at his door to bring him to breakfast ue 
his intended and _ her father,—presto! pass! and begone!? 
the gentleman was not to be ae is He had taken him- 
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elf off the same morning about seven o’clock, and no. 
body could tell what was became of him; it was nearly 
dusk when he recollected any thing of the affair, and then 
he took to his heels from the company he was in, ran like 
zy mle all the way back, and such a dirty figure he 
was when he arrived; that he was scarcely to be eden 
‘he truth was, that, being invited by the fineness ofthe 
weather, he had strayed as far as Richmond, whete he 
had been hooked into company to dine, and upon the re- 
turn of the coach to Thames Ditton, he accidentally 
thought of this monstrous business, so stopping the coach 
he made all possible haste through thick and thin to the 
place of as — to apologise, if possible, for this e- 
sregious piece of neglect; but the lady, -like the first, 
thought | her self so il used, that she would never see him 
afterwards; yet Mr. Harvest used often to mention that 
day as the pleasantest of his whole hfe. 

His figure was one of the most uncouth imaginable, he 
seldom had a clean shirt on, and when he happened to 
have one, he either wanted shaving, or had dirty boots op, 
or ee too odd stockings instead of a pair; and if any 

¢ remarked to him the great impropriety of his slovenli- 
ness, he would reply, that “indeed he was not very ex: 
act.”” 

An equestrian expedition of his, to see the above 

mentioned lady, during the period of their courtship, 
must not be omitted here. Thinking it necessary to go 
on horseback, as it was winter, and the roads v ry dirty, 
he thought he might save the time of shifting himself, by 
doing it upen the ‘toad, upon his Rosinante, : so providing 
himself with a c lean cravat and shirt in his vocket, until 
he came the lanee, at the bottom of which the lady lived, 
when stripping himself, and laying his things before him 
upon the sadcle, just as he was attempting to put his 
shirt off, his horse took fright, and ran with him quite to 
the door of the lady’s house, where was to be found the 
Reverend Mr. Harvest, without a shirt or hat, for all 


his things were, like Jo! inny Gilpin’s wig and hat on the 
road. 
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Mr. Harvest making one in company with Mr, Gaslow, 
in a hunton the Lhames, began to read a favorite passage 
ina Greek author with such strange theatric gestures, 
that his wig soon fell into the water, when such was his 
impatience after it, that he jumped in to fetch it out, and 
from wlexce he was with difficulty tished out himself. 
Upon his returning into the boat, he only observed, his 
Greek had never had such a wetting, 

‘The doctor was a great lover of pudding, as weli as 
argument. Once ata visitation, the Archdeacon was 
talking very pathetically on the transitory things of this 
life, among which he enumerated many particulars, such 
as health, beauty, riches and power, the doctor, who listen- 


ed with great attention, turning about to help himsel! 


with a slice of pudding, found it was all gone; on which, 
turning to the reverend moralist, he begged that Mr. 
Archdeacon, his future catalogue of transitory things, 
would not forget to insert a PUDDING, 

His fondness for theatric performances very much abat- 
ed in his latter years. Lady Oaslow one day took him 
to accompany her to see Garrick play some favorite char- 
acter. They took-their seats inthe frantrow of the fron’ 
boxes: and Harvest, knowing that he was to sleep in town, 
literally brought his night cap in his pocket. It was of a 
striped woollen, and had not been washed full half a 
year. 

(To be continued.) 
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Curious Theatrical.—Managers of provincial theatres 
are often obliged to exert their ingenuity in order to at- 
tract an audience. One of them seeing that dead authors 
did not make him live; and not being able to pay living 
poets, found no other means than to compose a tragedy, 
the subject of which he took from the scriptures. It was 
Judith and Holofernes. ‘To excite public curiosity stil! 
farther, he announced that the head cut off by Judith 
should bea real man’s head. ‘The author-manager o 
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tion, and he hada crowded house. All the spectators a- 
waited the denounement with the most lively impatience; 
the heroine appears at last holding a head of white paste- 
board, but he whose part it was to place it on a dish,con- 
cealed it, and the theatrical groupe having separated, a 
table appeared covered with green cloth, on which was 
seen the head of Holofernes. It was that of a servant, 
concealed under the table by a cloth, whose head, dressed 
exactly like that of the tyrant, was shewn to the public 
on a dish, by means ofa hole cut in the table; the livid & 
ghastly face of this man had chilled the audience with 
terror, when an unexpected event made them pass from 
dismay to gaiety. At these words of Judith—tyrant, 
thou art no more!”—the tyrant began to sneeze in such 
amanner asto make all the echoes of the house resound, 
and each imprecation of the heroine ‘was followed by a 
new sneezing response cn the part of the head: the cause 
of this comical transaction was only known the next day. 
After the last rehearsal, another servant of the theatre, 
jealous of not having been selected to act the part of the 
head of Holofernes, had scattered fresh snuff on the edg- 
es of the pasteboard dish, which was to go round the neck 


of his comrade.— English paper. 





How people live mm town.—-A very honest hearted 
Dutchman, who had seen but little of the world, took it 
into his head to visit the metropolis, a place he had never 
before seen—but among all the wonders which perplexed 
him, he “‘culd, in zee woh de peeples all gota liffen up- 
on te town: tey all stands or walks about and doe, et work 
none at all”— one of his more experienced neighbors ex- 
plained the mystery. “I tefl you Hans, dey felows scheat- 
en one anoter, und dat dey call pisness, und dat’s te way 


dey kits dere liffen.” 





Law is law—law is law; andas in such and so forth, 
and whereby and aforesaid, provided always, neverthe- 
less, notwithstanding; law is like a country dance—pec- 
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ple are led up and down in it tillthey are tired. Law is 
like a book of surgery; there are.a great many terrible ca- 
esin it. It is also like physic, they that take the least of 
it, are best off. Law islike a homely gentlewoman, ve- 
ry well to follow: and itis like a scolding wife, very bad 
when it follows us.” 

Butler says, that there is “nothing certain in law but 
expense,’ > and “that laws havéino force till broken: 
Pomfret declares he would “shun law suits as lions’ dens”’ 
and Swift, who was never s/ow in wit, remarks ofa law- 
yer, 

‘What pains he takes to be prolix, 
A thousand lines to stand for six!” 
Our lawyer, arguing with Ironicus on this point, says, 
“you are not tolay so much stress on the letter of the 
law: you should regard the sperit.”” “As for that,” re- 
plied his opponent, “the spirit may be very eood; but 
those who addict themselves to that, or to any “other ‘ spl- 
rits, generally comes off with heavy heads,and deft pock- 
ets: besides, even the letter, as you call it, costs so much 
for postage, that it really ought alw ays to be epee 
A barber calls law “a bad razor,” that generally shaves 
hard, and brings tears into the eyes. A tailor compares 
itto a man’s thigh, as it sticks close to the breeches pock- 
et. PP] 

The witty cha. Dibdin, jun. who occupies an eminent 
seat in the Temple of Lusorits, s speaking, or rather sing- 
ing, of those celebrated heroes John Doe, and Bi ‘chard 


y 


oe, thus records their famous exploits : 
More captures they have made, 
Than the whole fighting trade; 
For actions, their like you'll ne’er meet, sir 
in the army they say, 
M: igs -diversion they p} ay, 
But they are much more at home in the fleet, str. 
For they have officers bluff, 
And press-warrants enough 
‘l'o issue and people the fleet, sir. 
So replete is the subject with wit, wisdom, and—wick- 
‘dness, that we scarcely know how toleave such attrac- 
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tions; but an old adage reminds us that the best friends 
must part,’& oar philosophy teaches us not to be vexed for 
that which is unattainable. Henry Fielding says, that the 
‘Laws are Turnpikes, only made to stop people who 
walk on foot, and not to interrupt those who drive throu eh 
them in their carriages.” Again, he observes, that “The 
Law guards us against all evil but itself.”’ 
In another passage he veryuncharitably says, that the 
profession of a lawyer has often made a knave of him, 
vhom nature meant to be a fool.”’ 


Canine Sagacity.—At Rickerby, a few days ago a dog 
belonging to Mrs. Graham’s gardener, having pursued a 
rat into a hole in the furnace house, of no great depth,sat 
watching the prisoner for some time. At length, finding 
the rat in no hurry to come out, the dog ran up stairs, sei- 
zed a kitten into his mouth, carried it to the hole, and 
thrust it in with his paw, in a manner which implied— 

‘There, go and catch your natural enemy.” 
Enghsh paper. 

A gentleman lately complimented a lady on her im- 
proved appearance. ‘You are guilty of flattery,’ said the 
Jady. ‘Not so,’ replied the gentleman, ‘for I vow you 
are as plump as a partridge.’ ‘At first,’ rejoined the la- 
dy, ‘I thought you guilty of flattery only, but now I find 
you are actually making game of ime.’ 





When Commodore Anson was at Canton, the officers 
of the Centurian hada ball upon some Court holiday:— 
while they were dancing,a Chinese, who very quietly 
surveyed ‘the operation, “said softly, to one of ‘the party 
‘why do’nt you let your servant do this for you?” 





From Lewis's Comie S/zetches. 


As an instance of provineiai dialect, I beg leave to rel late wha! 
happened a few years ago at Poulton in the Fy yide, in the wild part 
mtr ‘i be story descended to me in its previncek al dialect 
anative who was present. 
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here were five persons, the wise heads ofthe town. They cor 
sisted of the squire, the exciseman, the ary ary, the lawyer, ied 
the curate, who held a deep consultation w! hether a hedgehog was 
an animal, a vegetable, an artificial, or a natural curiosity. 
First; the lawyer defined it to be a thing heaven never made, and 
as how he had a great mind to serve it with a copy of a.stick. 
‘The exciseman declared, ‘I cannot gage it, nor can I gaumit; but 
for sure and e#Ffin it must be somewhat tle > 
The apothecary, strecthing his head very sagaciously and signifi- 
cantly observed, ‘I count it to be a sort of a live thistle.’ 
The squire asked Robin the hostler, if he did think it was a sort of 
round a-bout curry comb, 4 
And the parson, after downing his spectacles, and garling at 1t for 
a half an hour, exclaimed, ‘odds bodkins; for sure and sartin it must 
be the devil’s nut-meg grater. ‘ 
Such was the profound consultation of these five wise men of Go 
tham, or rather Poulton; such were the inquiries that theygnded just 
where they begun, a 
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Some extracts from the Blue Laws of New England. 

No food or lodging shall be afforded to a Quaker, Adamite or oth- 
er heretic,—No one shall run on the Sabbath day, walk in his garden 
or elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting. Noone shall 
travel, cook victuals, make beds, cut hair. or shave onethe. Sabbath 
day.—No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or fasting days. 
4 debtor in prison, swearing he has no estate, shall be let out and 
sold to make satisfaction. No gospel minister shall join people in 
marriage—the magistrate only shall join immarriage, as they can do 
it with less scandal to Christ’s church. When persons refuse their 
covenant in marriage, the magistrate shall determine the point. A 
man that strikes his wife shall pay a fine of ten pounds—a woman 
that strikes her husband shall be punished as the court directs. No 
person shall court a maid by perany or by letter, without the consent 
of her parents—tive pounds pena! lity for the Gret offence, ten for the 
second, and for the third imprisonment. Mariied persons must live 
together or be imprisoned, Witches must be burnt, 

Det 


POW WR W. 
WEE PELS GAELS SES ELIE! BEG EME ES osesennenenatened RLEELEL EME SEED IEE SEL 
Mr. Ep tron— Observing in your late err. a short lay. addressed 
To certain young tadies of D ” IT feel my self called upon 
forareply. I therefore submit the fotlo@a ti which, if you should 
deem worthy, you are at liberty to publish; if not, please to con- 
sign it to the shades of oblivion. 
Let him who seeks a fortune only 
Lie cold at night ia hovel lonely 
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ANSWER. 
Let him wha seeks a fortune only, 
ae cold at night in hovePlonc! 


rr 


When at night Talone am retiring to bed 


‘ry 


Which is used to embellish the charms of the face, 


YOUR advice I have read, and it fiifs ove with dread, 


l‘o think of our terrible case—to be told that fine lace 


Will never succeed. 
Must we crouch at command—must we rise up and stand 


To any gallant that may make. the demand; 
Or be doomed to remain in the Old Marden train, 
And sob and look sad and cry pity in vain, 


Witb none to heed! 


Ought weto dispose, of all our fine clothes, 


- 
. 


fo furnish a portion for sach niegards as those 


Who see! only for cash, that may help them to dash, 


And wheily regardless of love, let. it smash; 


With their cred? 


Res s 
<The rough country clown, and the fop of the town, 


DeSpise the sweet Mivs for the cut of her gown; 
And in rege turn blue, or some darker hue, 
Because a few dollars are gone?—No, to; it wont do 


ror thei: credit 


Are gailonts grown wise, in their own blearing eyes, 
And blind to our charms at the thoughts ofa prize! 
Let them go te Sandusky,* for one black or dusky 
For sooner thaf wed with one that’s so fusty, 


1’il live singic. 


Let hachelors then, who would wish to be men, 
And get wives—waive all such pretensions as them; 


For if one or the other I mus, PU sooner be laid in the dust, 


‘han be for ever ready to jump at a ciust, 


While I’m single 


ee et 


*ic is said that some Indians at Sandusky, have offered large sums 


of money to any white man that will marry their daughters 


therefore, recommend your fortune hunters to tha! point if they Cay 


in any way consistently, claim the characier of white men. 





The following verse, stanza, or whatever it may be called, is a lite: 
raul ivanseript from a tomb-stone in Wigtown Church- yard, 19 Gal. 


ioway, Eng. , 


Here lies John Taggart of honest fame, 

Of stature low, and a leg lame; 

Cuntent he was, with portion small, 

Kept shop in Wigtown and—that’s all 


ROS}. 


I would 














